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*.* The Bank publishes from time to time in this 
Monthly Review signed articles by exponents of 
different theories on questions of public interest. 
The Bank is not necessarily in agreement with 
the views expressed in these articles. 


Sterling and the Gold Standard 
By M. Frédéric Jenny, Financial Editor of Le Temps 
T O discuss the currency of a foreign country is always a 





delicate matter. Monetary policy is essentially a matter 

belonging to the national domain. Each country is, in 
principle, the sole judge of the qualities its currency should 
possess, of the value that national circumstances and 
necessities assign to it, and of the system best able to ensure 
its stability. 

Nevertheless, when it is a question of a currency such as 
sterling, which for almost a century has been the main currency 
of international commerce and contracts, its evolution is, by 
the very force of things, of interest to the whole world. That 
is why the suspension of the gold standard in September, 1931, 
and the subsequent fall of about 30 per cent. which sterling 
suffered in comparison with the currencies on a gold basis, so 
greatly perturbed foreign countries. That is also why the 
questions as to whether the pound will be linked with gold, and 
if so at what time and on what conditions its convertibility 
will be re-established, are of paramount interest to all nations 
enjoying a position of any importance in the international 
market. Indeed, it is beyond question that the monetary 
policy which Great Britain follows in the near future must 
exercise considerable influence on international economic 
evolution. 
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_ The first question arising (and it is in point of fact the most 
ype one) is that of the principle itself of a return to the 
gold standard. Is sterling again to become—will it again 
become—a gold currency? As to this point, we shall hesitate 
all the less to reply in the affirmative, inasmuch as sundry inter- 
national committees and public bodies, where qualified British 
delegates were present, have already reached such a conclusion. 
We had in the first place the final report drawn up in 
June, 1932, by the Gold Delegation of the Financial Committee 
of the League of Nations. Some weeks after this report 
was published the Board of Directors of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements unanimously pronounced in favour of the 
restoration of the gold standard. Again, the General Meeting 
of this Institution, composed of the representatives of twenty- 
six Central Banks, in April, 1933, made a significant gesture in 
favour of a return to the gold standard. Finally, there was the 
draft resolution in a similar sense drawn up at the beginning 
of the year by the international experts convoked at Geneva to 
prepare for the World Economic Conference. It would be 
superfluous to quote the texts of all these resolutions, but it is 
ecially important to bear this in mind: upon each occasion 
when qualified experts, invested with official responsibility, 
have met in international conference, they have been in accord 
in proclaiming, firstly, that it is indispensable to restore a 
common leteinetianal standard, and, secondly, that if it be 
desired that such a standard should be universally accepted, 
it can only be a gold standard, 


_ All the qualities of a aggge Keypoee combine in securing 
this essential quality—stability. unstable currency cannot 
normally fulfil its functions; it is neither capable of properly 
measuring the values of every commodity, nor of preserving 
wealth ; it is nothing but an imperfect instrument of exchange. 
_ But what precisely is stability of a currency? A distinction 
is necessary here. It is possible on the one hand to conceive 
a stability which may be termed absolute; this is the stability 
of the value of currency in relation to the average prices of 
commodities as a whole. On the other hand, there is the 
relative stability of the value of a currency in comparison with 
the value of other currencies. These two ideas must not be 
confounded. 
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Absolute stability never exists entirely. The reason is 
that the price of commodities depends on many elements 
besides the currency; it depends upon the scarcity or abun- 
dance of commodities, on speculation, on social and political 
conditions, in a word, on a crowd of psychological and material 
factors of such a nature as to act upon supply and demand. 
Amongst all these influences that of the currency appears 
almost secondary, except when the currency itself is sub- 
jected to sharp fluctuations, which happens, for instance, when 
paper money depreciates in consequence of unregulated 
multiplication. 

It would seem, accordingly, that we should merely be 
following a chimera in — for a currency capable of 
escaping more or less completely the fluctuations of average 
prices (that is to say, a currency retaining a purchasing power 
that would always be stable). Again, such stability of purchas- 
ing power, even if it could be ensured, would not be a boon ; 
stability would here be equivalent to immobility. For varia- 
tions in prices are not without utility ; at times they warn the 
Banks that speculation is excessive, at times they warn pro- 
ducers that they are producing too much or too little; they 
permit the tempering of abuses, the checking of rash im — 
the control ms production in accordance with ones on 
preferences of consumers. 

Moreover, even from the point of view of stability in 
purchasing power, gold comprises more advantages than any 
other kind of currency. The world’s stock of yellow metal 
accumulated in the course of centuries is very considerable in 
comparison with its increase year by year. And yet this pro- 
duction, which some years ago might have been regarded as 
too small, appears to-day to be amply sufficient to ensure 
for the total reserves that fairly regular increase which economic 
development renders desirable. Besides, production tends 
automatically to increase in times of economic depression, and, 
on the contrary, to be restricted in periods of great prosperity, 
thus acting alternately as a stimulant or a brake. No other 
metal, nor, in general, any other commodity possesses these 
combined advantages which, in sum, are characterized by an 
intrinsic stability. If the gold standard cannot ensure stability 
in the price of goods it at least prevents wide fluctuations in 
currency itself being added to fluctuations in the = of 
commodities : none but a gold standard can achieve t 
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We are well aware that in Great Britain certain writers 
some time ago greatly exalted the virtues of a paper standard. 
But can paper money really be considered as a standard? It 
seems to us, rather, that a country living with such a currency 
is in reality deprived of any monetary standard worthy of 
the name. Pa money is a currency that men claim to 
“* manage.” They often succeed in influencing its value 
according to their wish, but never for more than a limited 
period ; sooner or later it breaks away in one direction or the 
other, either under the pressure of economic requirements, 
or under that of international speculation for the rise or the fall. 

If we consider the relative stability of a currency, that is 
to say, its stability with reference to other currencies, the 
inferiority of the alleged paper standard will clearly appear. 

All the international committees who have pronounced in 
favour of the restoration of the gold standard have insisted upon 
the necessity of re-establishing the currencies of the principal 
countries upon a common basis. For the existence of such a 
basis is precisely the really essential condition of stability of 
currencies in relation to each other. Now a moment’s reflection 
is sufficient to show that a paper standard cannot in any case 
be a standard common to various countries, for the very simple 
reason that, in a certain sense, it becomes identified with the 
credit which each State enjoys by reason of its financial policy, 
of the monetary tactics it follows, of the position of its trade 
balance, and finally of the general policy, both internal and 
external, of each State. Such credit necessarily varies from 
one country to another, and sooner or later the value of the 
currency—assuming always that it is a question of a paper 
currency—will, through the force of circumstances, adapt itself 
to the logic of events. 

In this respect developments since September, 1931, have 
given rise to illusions. e fact that a number of currencies 
depreciated at the same time as sterling, and in proportions more 
or less equivalent, aroused in some minds the hope that a solid 
and homogeneous sterling block could be constituted, to which 
the majority of the world’s currencies would progressively 
attach themselves, so that the sterling standard would finally 
become that common standard whereof the need is universally 
proclaimed. 

Those who reasoned thus have lost sight of the fact that, 
once the abrupt movements provoked by the initial shock of 
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the fall in sterling come to an end, each of the currencies 
detached from gold progressively becomes subject to the 
influence of national elements, and that such elements are never 
the same in two different countries. For instance, all the 
British Dominions and the foreign countries, whose currencies 
have been drawn along by sterling, will not follow the energetic 
financial policy which Great Britain has pursued; all the 
Central Banks will not—nor will they be able to—imitate the 
wise example of the Bank of England; the trade balances, 
the monetary means of defence and political conditions will 
be different in each country. The much-vaunted block of 
currencies grouped around sterling would therefore be bound 
to break up fairly rapidly, and the various currencies would 
one after another pursue different paths. The result could 
only be universal monetary chaos. 

One point to be emphasized is that stability of the 
currencies among themselves is of far greater importance in the 
resumption of international trading than is their stability in 
relation to the price of commodities. We have just seen that 
with a general paper money system this would be impossible. 
The monetary standard must therefore be based upon a 
material whereof the intrinsic qualities are, so far as possible, 
independent of the credit of the several States. This being 
admitted, everyone will likewise admit that nothing better than 
gold has so far been found to fulfil this function. And inasmuch 
as the difficult position of world economics counsels our 
profiting by lessons of the past rather than that we should 
plunge into new and risky experiments, a reversion to gold 
appears to be much the wisest solution of the monetary problem. 


From all the foregoing we conclude unhesitatingly that 
sterling will again become a gold currency. The question then 
arises as to when this return to gold can be accomplished. This 
is a much more delicate matter, for we are here no longer in 
presence of a principle which will necessarily in the end be 
admitted by every , but of various considerations which are 
at times contradictory, i.e., considerations largely of a national 
order, as to which there may exist—and in fact do exist—fairly 
profound divergences of opinion. 

One single point is beyond discussion: the linking of 
sterling with a presupposes the preliminary existence of 
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certain technical conditions, It is essential that on the date 
when this reform is carried out the position of the Central Bank 
should be sufficiently strong for stabilized sterling to carry with 
it the indispensable and enduring guarantees of solidity. 

The position of the Bank of England appears at present 
highly satisfactory. Coin and bullion in hand, which had fallen 

ow 120 million pounds sterling gold after the payment to 
the United States of 954 milliards of dollars by the British 
Government at the due date of December 15th, 1932, has since 
a. risen. In four months the Bank of England bought 
illion pounds worth (at par) of gold, so that the gold stock 
amounted to about 186 millions sterling at the beginning of 
May, 1933. At no time, not even when sterling was a gold 
currency, did the Bank of England possess so large a stock of 
monetary metal. 

On the other hand, the fiduciary circulation has only grown 
to a small extent. If we compare the position of the Bank on 
the date of May 3rd, 1933, with the one existing a year previously, 
we see, as a matter of fact, that whereas the gold stock had 
augmented by over 65 millions, the note circulation had only 
increased by 17 millions ; on the other hand, the “ reserve”’ of 
notes and specie of the Banking Department, increased by 
33} millions, had almost doubled in one year, although the total 
fiduciary issue was recently reduced from 275 to 260 millions. 

These few figures attest the improvement which has 
taken place in the course of the last few months. Let us 
suppose for a moment that the authorities should decide, under 
present conditions, to reinstate the gold standard by stabilizing 
sterling somewhere about its present level, i.e., at a gold value 
about 30 per cent. lower than British currency represented 
prior to September 20th, 1931. Upon this hypothesis a re- 
valuation of the gold stock would evidently be carried out, and 
a very easy calculation enables one to realize that this stock 
would then in round figures amount to about 270 million 
stabilized pounds. If, finally, we admit that the engagements 
of the Bank towards third parties (circulation and deposits) 
would keep in the neighbourhood of 520 millions (the fi 
recorded on May 3rd), the proportion of the gold st to 
these engagements would work out approximately at 52 per cent. 
against 36 per cent. now, and against barely 26 per cent. a 
year ago. us the Bank of England is incontestably in a 
very strong technical position. 
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The opinion is nevertheless expressed that the improve- 
ment which has occurred in the Bank of England’s position 
since December, 1932, may be only of a temporary nature 
because it is due to the advent of foreign capital seeking a place 
of safety on the London market, notably since the American 
banking and monetary crisis. This was doubtless in part the 
cause of the considerable purchases of gold which the Bank was 
in a position to effect. But it does not follow from this that, 
even though the monetary authorities availed themselves of this 
strengthening of the position of the Bank in order to effect a 
certain stabilization, the capital—and gold—having thus flowed 
to London must necessarily return abroad. In our judgment, 
quite on the contrary, the re-establishment of monetary 
stability based on gold would attract a still larger mass of 
capital to the London market because London could then 
resume her full role of monetary centre of the world. The 
suspension of the gold standard necessarily diminished that 
role, and, for want of sufficient organization, no other market 
has been capable of undertaking it. 

We consider, therefore: Firstly, that the technical possi- 
bilities of the re-establishment of the gold standard in Great 
Britain already exist; secondly, that, if it is true that these 
possibilities arise partially out of special and temporary circum- 
stances, the effect which the stabilization of the pound would 
undoubtedly have on the international movements of capital 
would largely compensate for the risks which might result 
from the later modification of such special and temporary 
circumstances, 


The existence of the requisite technical conditions for the 
restoration of the gold standard is important, but it is not 
everything. It does not mean that there are not other diffi- 
culties or risks which it may be wise to remove before a 
restoration takes place. 

It is very natural that certain foreign countries, such as 
France and the United States—where the impression prevails 
that the instability of sterling and the uncertainty which reigns 
as to its future constitute elements of difficulty, hindering the 
restoration of international exchanges—should desire as rapid a 
stabilization as possible of British currency. But it is not less 
logical that Great Britain on her side should positively refuse 
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to carry out this decisive reform and enter into future engage- 
ments before being sure that she can do so with perfect 
security. From 1924 to 1931 she went through a most painful 
experience. It had long been apparent that at the pre-war 
parity sterling had too high a value—if account be taken of the 
crushing weight of public debt which had increased enormously 
by reason of the world conflict and of the fact that the levels of 
internal prices and of wages were manifestly higher than the 
international levels—nevertheless, Great Britain attempted the 
impossible, in August and September, 1931, in trying to main- 
tain the gold standard. If proof were needed it would suffice 
to recall that, for the protection of the currency, Great Britain 
did not hesitate to borrow abroad 130 millions sterling in gold, 
and the subsequent reimbursement of this sum required a much 
larger quantity of depreciated pounds. 

It is well known that these efforts were in vain. In spite 
of the powerful means of protection carried into effect events 
were stronger than the will of men. It is but natural that the 
monetary authorities, having once been compelled to suspend 
the convertibility of notes in order to save what remained of 
the Bank’s cash balance, should now desire to take every 
possible precaution so as to avoid having to abandon it once 
more when restored. Foreign opinion, especially in France, 
perfectly well understands this, however much it may desire to 
see sterling again linked with gold. 

So much having been said, what are the conditions neces- 
Sary to give to Great Britain in future the indispensable monetary 
security upon which a return to the gold standard must in her 
eyes depend? Here opinions differ somewhat. We will 
examine the question briefly, reviewing the various points 
enumerated in the British Press, both at the beginning of this 
year, at the time of the conversations relating to the World 
Conference of experts at Geneva, and subsequently, when the 
financial crisis broke out in the United States. We shall, in 
particular, examine the influence which may be brought to bear 
upon the problem by the important fresh development of the 
depreciation in the dollar. 


A first condition is the settlement of the question of war 
debts. This appears perfectly reasonable and calls for but 
few remarks. 
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The annuities paid to America have in the past been an 
important element in the balance of payments of Great Britain. 
One understands that she does not wish to stabilize her currency 
finally before knowing what will happen to these debt payments 
and how far, if they do not completely disappear, they may be 
covered by the payments of nations indebted to Great Britain. 
The gold value of sterling will doubtless be influenced in the 
eyes of the British authorities according to whether such debts 
remain a factor of disequilibrium or if a satisfactory debt 
settlement ailows the lightening of the burden in a decisive 
manner. For it is certain that the position of the external 
balance is one of the elements which has most influence on the 
intrinsic value of a currency. It is no less certain that sterling 
linked with gold will be all the stronger the more nearly the 
rate of stabilization approaches this value. 

From yet another point of view it is desirable that the debt 
problem should be settled, at least in principle, before the 
restoration of the gold standard. The whole of Europe is 
to-day convinced that heavy transfers of capital necessitated 
by the payment of war debts, which transfers have no commer- 
cial reason and are always effected in the same direction, have 
been a source of profound disturbance to world economy. 
Such disturbance has not only been of a material nature but 
also—and especially—of a psychological character. Let us 
suppose for a moment that the possibilities of settlement with 
America, which holds the key to the whole problem, should not 
in reality appear such as one hopes. This would then mean 
the inevitable denunciation of the Lausanne agreement, and 
the obligation to renew difficult negotiations with Germany ; 
as to their result no one has illusions. Thus for Europe, 
whose nerves have already been put to such severe tests, a new 
cause of anxiety and alarm would arise and we should witness 
a fresh shattering of confidence, of which currencies would 
risk feeling the adverse repercussion. 

One can readily appreciate Great Britain’s refusing to fix 
the fate of her currency so long as this menace is not removed. 
One understands it all the better since the prospect of the 
payment made on 15th December last exercised severe pressure 
on the British exchange for several weeks, causing a considerable 
drop in sterling on foreign markets. If sterling had during 
this period been a gold currency, the exchange would doubtless 
not have moved, but the gold reserves of the Bank would have 
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been weakened. And it is just from such abnormal adverse 
— that it is of importance to protect currencies in 
ture. 


Here is another condition: before returning to gold, 
Great Britain would wish to see her trade balance recover, 
which seems to indicate especially that she considers an im- 
provement in her export trade to be necessary. This second 
condition is also very easy to understand. Certainly, just on 
account of the economic structure of England, her visible trade 
balance is condemned to remain “‘ unfavourable” ; a more or 
less considerable deficit must always be covered by the surpluses 
of the invisible balance. This does not, however, hinder 
exports of goods being of considerable importance both for the 
equilibrium of the general trade balance and for internal 
industrial activity, an importance which is all the more con- 
siderable because the economic life of Great Britain is essentially 
based on the international plane. 

Now rt trade, the activity of which is a doubly vital 
element for Great Britain, is at present strangled by the restric- 
tive Customs or other measures undertaken in all countries in 
order to reduce imports. The barriers which are raised at 
every frontier paralyse international trading, and Great Britain 
suffers more than any other nation from this state of things. 
The currency, when once stabilized, would also be exposed to 
risk on this account, if matters remained as they are to-day. 

Furthermore, the stoppage of interchange of goods is 
supplemented by the cessation of capital movements. In a 
number of countries the control of currency places an obstacle 
on the free outflow of funds, so that foreign capital, which 
might otherwise venture to go to such countries, would in 
present conditions risk remaining imprisoned there. An 
additional difficulty arises on this account for trade in com- 
modities, because the payment for goods exported to countries 
with controlled currency is often subject to such formalities 
and restrictions that, in order to maintain even very limited 
possibilities of trading, it is in many cases necessary to have 
recourse to the primitive system of barter. 

All these obstacles upset both trade balances and the 
mechanism of exchange, and such conditions are manifestly 
unfavourable to the stabilization of the currency of a nation 
which plays a preponderant réle in the international market. 
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Most fortunately, the men who now wield power in the 
United States seem to recognize the necessity of a more liberal 
economic policy, facilitating trading between nations. Just as 
the excessive protectionism practised during the last few years 
in America has been to a large extent responsible for the un- 
measured raising of Customs barriers the world over, soone may 
hope that the more reasonable tendency which now prevails in 
the United States will bring about a corresponding tendency 
in other countries, and that the coming Economic World Con- 
ference will mark the point of departure of a return to relative 
commercial freedom. It is therefore permissible to hope that 
the objections against an early stabilization of sterling, in so 
far as they are based on economic restrictions, will in the near 
future cease to dominate the position. 

Besides, whilst recognizing that the British reasoning which 
we have just developed is well founded in principle, we think 
that such reasoning cannot be pushed too far without detriment. 
The stability of sterling, the international currency par ex- 
cellence, is in itself of such importance for the economic future 
of the world that it is not possible to imagine the re-establish- 
ment of really normal international trade before the linking of 
sterling with gold has been effected. Likewise, it is not 
probable that the evolution towards free trade will take a 
definite form so long as uncertainty prevails concerning the 
future of British currency. We think, moreover, that Great 
Britain would make a misleading assumption if she determined, 
as some people demand, to fix the gold value of sterling at an 
artificially low level in order to give herself a marked advantage 
over competitive countries in the commercial struggles of 
to-morrow. For such a policy would be calculated to prevent, 
or at any rate to delay, the general lowering of Customs barriers, 
for which the necessity is universally recognized. 


This remark concerning the future rate of stabilization of 
sterling leads straight up to consideration of the fresh situation 
created by the fall of the dollar. It would be fatuous to deny 
that the capital event involved in America’s abandonment of 
the = standard modifies, and indeed seriously complicates, 
the factors of the situation. Firstly, are not the evolution of 
sterling and the ultimate fixing of the rate of stabilization likely 
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to be subordinated to the extent of the fall in the dollar? 
Secondly, will not the instability of American currency retard 
the restoration of the gold standard in Great Britain ? 

In so far as the first point is concerned, it is primarily a 
matter of ascertaining whether, and in what degree if at all, the 
international status of sterling has been modified by the fall 
in the dollar. According to the most widely held view, there is 
a risk of sterling being weakened inasmuch as the commercial 
advantage, which was to accrue to British industry in foreign 
markets by reason of the present level of sterling, is threatened 
because the fall in the dollar may procure for American industry 
a similar or greater advantage. Hence the apprehension, often 
voiced in France, of a veritable Anglo-American currency war ; 
in other words, of a race in depreciation between the pound 
sterling and the dollar. 

evertheless, according to the data we are able to obtain, 
this view hardly seems to be well founded in fact. It does not 
sufficiently allow for the very diverse aims of monetary policy in 
Great Britain and in the United States respectively. The British 
authorities, taking into account primarily the international 
position of sterling and making their first aim the recovery of 
Great Britain’s lost export trade, have successfully avoided any 
inflation and prevented a rise in the internal prices of com- 
modities. Before the suspension of the gold standard these 
prices, by comparison with the general world level, were much 
too high, but to-day they are approximately the same in sterling 
as they were in September, 1931. On the other hand, the 
United States Government has primarily in mind the internal 
position of the dollar, holding that American prices of com- 
modities were too low by comparison with the crushing burden 
of internal debts which American businesses had incurred in 
time of prosperity. In order to diminish this burden, the 
United States Government has accordingly in mind a rise in 
commodity prices, if necessary by means of inflation; the 
question of a a markets is looked upon as a secondary one, 


at any rate for the time being. President Roosevelt’s broadcast 
eech delivered on May 7th was quite explicit upon this point. 
e said, in the essential p e of his speech: “* The Ad- 
ministration has the definite objective of raising commodity 
prices to such an extent that those who borrowed will, on the 
average, be able to repay money with the same kind of dollar 
which they borrowed.” 
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Now, if a rise in prices occurs corresponding to the fall of 
the American exchange, or even exceeding it, Great Britain 
has nothing to fear from a systematic American monetary 
dumping. In such an eventuality Great Britain will retain the 
external advantage resulting from the reduction in the gold 
value of sterling. Moreover, and whatever may happen, it 
would be difficult to conceive between Great Britain and the 
United States such a singular rivalry as would consist of the 
progressive depreciation by the two countries of their respective 
currencies in order to combat each other in the commercial 
field, or at any rate to defend themselves. If ever we witness a 
struggle of this new kind nobody will be able to say where it 
will end, and world economics can only suffer still further in 
consequence of such a development. 

We repeat that, upon this point, the intentions of the 
American authorities seem to us reassuring, and the initial 
movements of commodity prices, following upon the fall of the 
dollar, seem to justify the hope that the policy of — internal 
prices will be successful. Nevertheless, the eventuality of an 
ultimate failure of this policy cannot be wholly excluded. This 
is why fears may be entertained that the British Government 
will hesitate before finally fixing the rate of the pound sterling 
until the future value of the dollar is known with certainty. 
President Roosevelt, on his part, may perhaps hesitate whether 
to fix the value of the dollar before knowing what is to happen 
to sterling. This would be an inextricable position and would 
— the World Conference with a singularly difficult 
problem. 

A priori it would seem that the value of a currency should 
be mainly determined by national considerations upon which 
it depends rather than with regard to the value of another 
currency. Particularly is this so in the present instance, where 
we have two monetary policies diametrically opposed. On the 
other hand, the observation we made above concerning the rate 
of the future stabilization of sterling is applicable likewise to 
the dollar. If the dollar rate was fixed at an artificially low 
level, with regard to the external commercial advantages which 
would accrue to the United States, the hope of the Americans 
of achieving a lowering of tariff walls throughout the world 
would at once be dissipated. The real interest of both countries 
is very clear; it would lead each of them to _ indepen- 
dently to stabilization without being influenced by the monetary 
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policy of the other, and to adopt as the only basis possibilities 
so viewed. 

Unfortunately, in this question there are many preconceived 
ideas, and it would be rash to affirm that the instability of the 
dollar, if prolonged, will not result in postponement of the 
restoration of the gold standard in Great Britain. Yet there 
are solid reasons why recent developments in America should 
hasten the stabilization of sterling. It is hardly relevant to 
speak of the beneficial effect which such a stabilization would 
have upon world economy, since we recognize that such an 

eration should, primarily, be determined by national con- 
siderations, but, from the strictly British point of view, it is a 
matter of the first interest that America should revert as soon 
as possible to gold, and above all that she should so revert 
before she becomes entangled in a network of unregulated 
inflation such as might sweep the dollar much further than the 
American Government now desires. Now it is certain that if 
Great Britain gave the example of a reversion to a sound 
currency the United States would not hesitate to follow suit. 

Inflation is a terrible thing. We know well enough where 
it begins, but we never know where it will stop. If the United 
States let themselves glide down this slippery slope a moment 
might supervene when it would no longer be possible to 
stabilize and when the currency would become completely 
annihilated. And let us suppose that at such a moment the 
British authorities, under the pressure of an ill-informed public 
opinion, should depress the pound sterling so as to establish a 
determined relation between the values of the British and 
American currencies, then inflation, with all its consequences, 
hitherto avoided in Great Britain, would threaten to arise there 
also, owing to the rise in sterling prices of imports, which cannot 
fail to ensue when the exchange rate reaches a certain level. 

This would be tantamount to the ruin of the remarkable 
résults due to the monetary policy pursued since tember, 
1931. This risk, we believe, suffices to justify a rapid restora- 
tion of the gold standard, carried out without regard to the 
dollar and with the sole reservation that the general conditions 
essential for stabilization should be complied with. 


To revert to these conditions, it remains for us to examine 
two which, according to the public press, are deemed essential 
by the British authorities. 
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In the first place, these authorities consider that the 
restoration of the gold standard should be preceded by a rise 
in world commodity prices. We must confess that we do not 
very clearly discern the reasons which are held to justify this 
supplementary condition. Besides, a question of first-rate 
importance arises in this connection. When people wish to 
make the stabilization of sterling dependent upon a prior 
recovery in world prices, do they think that this rise should 
be deliberately brought about by the monetary policy of the 
principal Central Banks, or do they propose to wait until it 
results from the free play of economic laws ? 


Supposing that the first hypothesis is correct, we do not 
hesitate to state that those who formulate this condition are 
marching towards disappointment. The hope of an artificial 
rise in gold prices, caused by monetary manipulations, is 
illusory. In the first place, agreement between the various 
Central Banks on this point would seem impossible of accom- 

lishment, so that one would never get beyond isolated efforts. 

urther, and even supposing that such an agreement could 
somehow be brought about, the manipulations in question, 
whether one calls them reflation, counter-deflation or anything 
else, would remain ineffectual. The American example proves 
it conclusively. Last year the Federal Reserve Banks put into 
circulation a thousand million dollars’ worth of credits by 
buying State securities, and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation made advances to the extent of two thousand 
million dollars. Now not only was no improvement obtained, 
but this policy was not able to prevent the acute crisis of 
last March. 

One must arrive at the sound conviction that, in a time of 
crisis, inflation of credit fails of its object, inasmuch as credits 
newly created are not used; the reason is that confidence is 
lacking both to lenders and borrowers. Such measures only 
succeed in a period of prosperity ; then they succeed even too 
well, because they end precisely in the excesses which we 
witnessed in 1927 and in 1928, which are mainly responsible 
for our present disasters. The lessons and logic of these events 
appear really clear enough for everyone to profit from them. 


Moreover, on this point the fall of the dollar has somewhat 
modified the opinions previously held. In certain British and 
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American circles the idea is now being mooted of a rise in 
world prices not by means of the inflation of credit but by 
means of an international devaluation of currencies. Such a 
project appears even more illusory than were the earlier 
proposals. 
What would be the advantage of an operation of this 
nature? No doubt commodity prices would rise, but they 
would rise in relation to the various national currencies and 
not in relation to gold. The rise obtained through the reduc- 
tion of the respective gold contents of these currencies would 
only be apparent. The purchasing power of gold would thus 
not be reduced, and in the end the world would be in statu 
quo ante, except in so far as in every country creditors would 
in a measure have been expropriated for the benefit of debtors. 
It seems, moreover, altogether out of the question that 
countries who have maintained a stable currency should allow 
themselves to be dragged into this form of international 
bankruptcy. This applies at any rate to France, Italy, Belgium, 
and probably also to Germany. These countries, in conse- 
quence of the war, have been obliged to amputate their 
currencies in proportions far more drastic than those now 
contemplated in Great Britain and the United States. Without 
killing outright the credit of States it is not possible to impose 
such a surgical operation twice over upon the same generation. 
There remains the other hypothesis: that whereby the 
British authorities would wish to await a natural improvement 
in world-commodity prices before restoring the gold standard. 
If this were really the case we should find ourselves confronted 
by a thesis more or less analogous to that which consists in 
subordinating the stabilization of sterling to a recovery in 
international exchanges. We have already discussed this view 
above and need not revert to it. 


Finally, the last condition: Great Britain does not wish 
to revert to the gold standard until she is assured that the 
mechanism of the system will function normally. Nothing 
could be more logical, but it is necessary to define precisel 
what is understood by normal working of the gold standard. 
One opinion widely entertained in Great Britain and elsewhere 
is that the gold standard did not function rationally and 
normally d the years which preceded the suspension of 
convertibility of sterling, and that this bad functioning was even 
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the operative cause of the serious decision which the British 
Government had to take in September, 1931. 

Setting aside the payment of war debts—which introduced 
an abnormal element because it contributed in a measure, 
however restricted, to the accumulation of superabundant gold 
reserves in certain countries—we consider, on the contrary, 
that the gold standard functioned as well as possible in the 
presence of quite exceptional events. If gold flowed in quan- 
tity into the United States and, later, into France, there were 
very natural reasons for this, the chief of which was the tottering 
of the credit of the majority of other States. Besides, since 
the beginning of this year, Great Britain has seen a similar 
phenomenon taking place owing to the remarkable recovery of 
her public finances, and the strength of her Banks, and owing 
to the credit which her currency and money market again 
enjoy for these reasons. In her turn, indeed, she has 
profited by an influx of gold, the extent of which we have 
emphasized. 

If British financial authorities regarded the unequal 
distribution of gold in the world as a symptom of the alleged 
bad functioning of the gold standard, they have had ample 
opportunity to convince themselves that, in the course of the last 
few months, this distribution has tended to become appreciably 
modified—and quite naturally—to the benefit of Great Britain. 
And, without any doubt, the stabilization of sterling, a reason 
for still firmer confidence, would only accelerate this fresh 
evolution. Other countries which have suspended the gold 
standard, or which have only maintained it in fiction, will 
experience a similar phenomenon as soon as they have done 
what is needed to restore their credit. It will doubtless be 
possible to hasten the recovery of some of them by international 
assistance, calculated to facilitate a return to a normal mone 
system, but such assistance would be quite useless if it too: 
place before they have themselves made the indispensable 
effort at home to restore their finances, to adjust the balance 
of their payments, and, in short, to restore confidence to 
capital. 

Again, what can one ask of the Central Banks of countries 
which have maintained or restored the gold standard? How 
will they by mutual agreement be able to secure the normal 
functioning of the system? Simply by respecting the rules of 
the game. And these rules are, in calie, very simple. 
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Firstly, each one of these Central Banks must allow the 
gold for which it is asked to go out freely and without restriction 
and conversely must accept all gold offered to it. (Of course, 
it is only a question of delivering gold bars and not coin; the 
internal circulation of gold coins could not improve the function- 
ing of the gold standard, because hoarding would be encouraged 
and thereby the quantity of gold available in the world for 
monetary requirements would undergo a diminution prejudicial 
to economic activity.) Secondly, a country to which gold 
tends to flow in vast quantities must not endeavour to attract 
the metal, but, on the contrary, should restrict this inflowing 
movement by a policy of cheap money; on the other hand, 
the nations which are losing gold in disturbing proportions 
should endeavour to retain or attract capital by a policy of dear 
money. Such are the rules of the game. there are no 
others and they ought to suffice. We must not, in any case, 
count on shrewd manipulations of gold currency proving more 
effective. These manipulations are conceivable under the 

tem of paper money ; they may, as is the case at present in 
eat we yore Dg satisfactory results during a more or less 
extended period, but they never tend otherwise than to supple- 
ment the gold standard, and that in a manner which is always 
imperfect. As soon as the gold standard is re-established, 
they = longer page ~ em n ~ =, sina 
me people perhaps reply to us that the rules of the 
classic game, such as we have just recalled, might have sufficed 
before the war, when the movements of gold served simply to 
compensate for deficits or surpluses in the trade balance, but 
that to-day they no longer offer a sufficient guarantee, on account 
of the massive and overwhelming movements of floating capital, 
which have during the last few years compromised the stability 
of more than one currency, hitherto reputed to be strong. No 
one will dream of disputing that these movements have actually 
had a deleterious influence. But what gave rise to these masses 
of idle and floating capital? It was the generalization of the 
gold exchange standard just after the war; it was the inflation 
of credits which resulted on the international plane; these 
measures are all in a general way abuses of credit. To-day a 
large portion of these masses of capital is locked up or destroyed. 
What remains thereof will be used progressively—and normally, 
in short-term commercial loans—as and when economic activity 
is resumed in the world. The danger which still haunts so 
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many minds will then be removed. And in order to prevent it 
arising again, it will be sufficient not to fall back into the errors 
of the past few years. 


Having passed under review the various conditions which 
Great Britain would desire to see before restoring the gold 
standard, we shall now endeavour to reply to the following 
question: “ If the British monetary authorities persist in their 
present attitude, and fulfilment of the conditions indicated is 
delayed, can the present system be maintained for a prolonged 
period without grave drawbacks ? ” 

At present the Treasury and the Bank of England have the 
sterling market well in hand. Are they assured of keeping the 
mastery of it indefinitely? Two contingencies must be con- 
sidered: the struggle against a fall in the exchange and the 
Struggle against its rise. 

The former, when it is prolonged, is assuredly the most 
difficult and the most dangerous, because as soon as there is no 
longer any available foreign currency to intervene on the 
market there is no means but a foreign loan to arrest the fall of 
the national currency. To-day the danger of a fall in sterling 
appears to be warded off ; nevertheless, if the rumours which 
circulated on the Continent at the beginning of December last, 
and according to which the reserves of foreign currencies were 
said to be almost exhausted at that moment, were correct, this 
fact would show that circumstances may occur in which a risk 
of this kind might not be entirely excluded. 

At all events, the position has now been reversed and it is 
against a rise of sterling that it has been necessary to strive 
recently. The technical risks of defence against a rise are 
infinitely smaller, because one can always procure national 
currency if necessary by manufacturing it, in order to buy 
foreign currencies on the market when the supply exceeds the 
demand. 

With the present mechanism, when the Equalization Fund 
buys currency, transforms it into gold, and then transfers this 
gold progressively to the Central Bank, the theoretical possi- 
bilities of purchase represent about £1,000 millions sterling. 
(This is because the credit of £350 millions, of which the 
Equalization Fund disposes, would not be exhausted by the 
loss on exchange until the time when an amount approaching 
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the figure of £1,000 millions was reached.) Thus the Fund is 
—. protected against any surprise. 

evertheless, the game which consists in combating specu- 
lation and in counteracting international movements of capital 
by a kind of official counter-speculation is not without draw- 
backs when prolonged. The Bank of France realized this in 
1928. And the unlimited growth of the public debt, whereby 
a rise in exchange would be prevented, would also become a 
danger. If matters were pushed too far that again would tend 
to create fresh germs of instability, compromising future tran- 
quillity and security. So that, in spite of technical possibilities 
which appear theoretically unlimited, a moment might come 
when stabilization by reverting to the gold standard would 
appear infinitely preferable to the artificial support of the un- 
stable equilibrium of a paper currency, obtained by costly 
means and at the price of an effort constantly tending to combat 
the natural play of supply and demand. 


Our conclusion may be briefly summed up. We do not 
for one moment doubt that sterling will again become a gold 
currency in a more or less near future. Technically this 
restoration of the gold standard would be possible to-day ; but 
it appears to us natural that Great Britain should not wish to 
embark upon it until she is assured of being safe from an 
experience analogous to the one she had to undergo, against 
her will, in September, 1931. 

We understand quite well that in order to secure herself 
against the renewal of a similar catastrophe, she should 
subordinate the return to the gold standard to the double 
certainty of a satisfactory settlement of war debts and of a 
Pp ive lowering of the customs and exchange barriers of 
all kinds which at present place obstacles in the way of the 
international circulation of commodities and capital. We like- 
wise understand that before definitively stabilizing her currency 
she should assure herself that the countries with convertible 
currency will strictly observe the rules of the game of the gold 
standard; in other words, that they will not raise obstacles 
either to the outflow or the entrance of gold and that they will 
take pains to regulate the movements of gold by an appropriate 
bank-rate policy. It is greatly to be desired that the World 
Conference which is about to be opened in London and the 
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negotiations which may take place concurrently regarding the 
settlement of war debts should promote rapid and satisfactory 
decisions upon these several matters. 

The question of determining what will be the final relation 
between the gold value of sterling and of the dollar seems to 
be of secondary importance, and, in our view, it would be a 
mistake to to subordinate the fate of the pound to that of 
the dollar. e instability of the dollar should not retard 
indefinitely the stabilization of the pound sterling. Rather 
should it impel Great Britain to take the initiative in a restora- 
tion of the gold standard—an initiative which would soon 
attract America into the right road, and would protect the 
world and Great Britain herself against the undoubted dangers 
involved in a prolonged and fresh aggravation of the existing 
monetary chaos. 

Finally, we are of opinion that the British authorities 
would be misled in making the restoration of the gold 
standard dependent upon an artificial recovery in world gold 
prices, for such a recovery seems in practice unrealizable. 
Nor do we share the opinion of those who want to subordinate 
this stabilization to a prior resumption of economic activity and 
of international interchange of commodities, because, on 
account of the preponderant part which British currency plays 
in international transactions, this resumption will hardly be 
able to show itself in a decisive manner before sterling has been 
again linked with gold and, in this way, a decisive step has been 
taken to re-establish monetary security in the world. 

Having dealt with the problem objectively, we do not 
conceal either the evident interest which a rapid restoration of 
the gold standard in Great Britain would present for other 
countries, in particular for France and for the United States, 
nor the considerations of a national order—which are naturally 
ae in this matter—which may induce the British 
authorities to postpone this decision. We consider that, from 
the technical point of view, the British Treasury is sufficiently 
well armed to maintain the present position for a comparatively 
long period ; but we also consider that the system now in force 
is artificial and abnormal, and could not be indefinitely pro- 
longed without the economic and financial stability of Great 
Britain being menaced in its foundations, however well pro- 
tected it may appear on the surface. We are further of opinion 
that the system threatens to provoke disturbing repercussions 
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in certain foreign countries. Both the real interest of Great 
Britain herself, and the interest of world economy wherein 
Great Britain is so closely concerned, point to the need of 
not delaying a restoration of the gold standard longer than is 
absolutely necessary. 

It is almost superfluous to add that the benefits which 
may result from such a restoration for Great Britain and for 
the whole world remain subordinate to one essential condition, 
which is international political tranquillity, because the strongest 
and soundest monetary system cannot resist disturbances which 
threaten peace, nor preserve economic conditions from their 


baneful repercussions. hs 
FREDERIC JENNY. 


May 23rd, 1933. 
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The British Trade Agreements 
T HE Trade Agreements with Denmark, Germany and the 





entine, which were signed rather over a month ago, 
followed by those with Norway and Sweden, signed a few 
weeks later, represent the latest development in the new British 
commercial policy inaugurated by the adoption of a general 
tariff in the spring of 1932. The first stage was the conclusion 
of the Ottawa Agreements with the remaining members of the 
British Commonwealth in August, 1932, and these Agreements, 
by giving the Empire minimum preferences, determined the 
limits of any subsequent Agreements with foreign Powers. 
Now there have followed the five Agreements specified above. 
They consist partly of mutual tariff reductions, and partly of 
special quota arrangements, binding the countries concerned to 
take minimum quantities of certain of the staple products of the 
other parties to each Agreement. Thus, Great Britain reduces 
her duties on Danish dairy produce to the limits of the Ottawa 
preferences, and engages to import certain minimum quantities 
of Danish butter and eggs; while Denmark in return engages 
that 80 per cent. of her coal imports shall come from Great 
Britain. British duties on German toys, musical instruments, 
hollow-ware and other articles are reduced to within a range of 
15 to 25 per cent., while Germany raises her monthly quota of 
coal imports from Great Britain from 100,000 to 180,000 metric 
tons. The Argentine makes important exchange concessions to 
facilitate the remission to British creditors of money due to them, 
while in return Great Britain undertakes that imports of 
Argentine chilled beef shall not be restricted below the quantity 
imported in the year ended June 30th, 1932, unless such restric- 
tion is necessary to secure a remunerative level of prices in the 
British market. In such an eventuality, Great Britain will not 
reduce imports of Argentine chilled beef by more than ro per 
cent., unless imports of Empire chilled or frozen meat are also 
reduced by a percentage equal to the percentage reduction of 
Argentine chilled beef below 90 per cent. of the quantity 
imported. All three Agreements contain other detailed pro- 
visions, and in particular possess a degree of elasticity sufficient 
to meet various unforeseen circumstances. ae 
The Norwegian and Swedish Agreements are similar in 
general form to those with Denmark and Germany, though 
necessarily differing on points of detail. Norway engages that 
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at least 70 per cent. of her coal imports shall come from Great 
Britain, and gives undertakings in respect of 58 items in her 
tariff schedule, either to reduce existing duties, or not to raise 
them, or to give free entry. In return, the British Government 
undertakes not to reduce Norwegian fish imports by more than 
10 per cent. below the average for the past three years, and— 
provided that South Africa consents to the necessary modifi- 
cation of the Ottawa Agreement—engages to reduce the British 
duty on whale oil in return for Norwegian concessions relating 
to certain Colonial products. The British duty upon Norwegian 
cod liver oil is not to be raised above 10 per cent., unless 
and until the Ottawa Agreement with Newfoundland comes 
into force. ; 

Sweden undertakes to import 47 per cent. of her foreign 
coal from Great Britain, and to make numerous tariff con- 
cessions. In return, she receives certain concessions affecting 
British import quotas upon dairy produce, while the United 
Kingdom also engages to place newsprint, wooden pit props, 
wood pulp and telegraph poles on the free list. The British 
duties upon certain kinds of special steel and wrapping and 
writing paper are also to be reduced. 

Most of these Agreements are definitely linked up with the 
Ottawa Agreements in such a way as to make concessions to 
the various countries right up to the Ottawa limits, and the 
Norwegian Agreement, in fact, calls for some modification of 
the Ottawa Agreements. Their reception in this country has 
been very mixed, and they have indeed been assailed by extreme 
—~ on both sides of the long-standing fiscal controversy. 

e Protectionist case against them is very simple, for it is 
based on the fact that in certain cases duties imposed as the 
result of recommendations of the Import Duties Advisory Com- 
mittee have been reduced under these Agreements; and 
additional weight is given to this criticism because, owing to the 
operation of the Most-Favoured-Nation Treaties, the con- 
cessions apply to many other countries besides those who are 
parties to these Agreements. 

The answer to these criticisms lies in a proper differentia- 
tion between the functions of the Import Duties Advisory 
Committee and those of the Government. In brief, it is the 
duty of the Committee to consider each applicant industry as 
an ad hoc case, purely on its merits, though taking into account 
the rival claims of producers and consumers of the commodity 
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concerned. It is on this basis alone that it makes its 

recommendation, and it is in no way concerned with 

— of general commercial policy. That is the duty of 
e Government. 

The Government, in its turn, must weigh the claims of a 
particular industry against the needs of the nation as a whole, 
and, if they clash, the needs of the nation must override those 
of the industry. In these particular cases, if it is in the national 
interest to negotiate these Agreements, then the claims of the 
industries specially affected must clearly go by the board. It 
would be improper for the Government to consult those 
industries, as was suggested in the House of Commons, for the 
uestion is one that the Government must decide itself. Again, 

an Agreement is to be successfully negotiated, the concessions 

we offer must be real concessions, and this is the answer to 
those who suggested that the original duties should be high 
enough to leave room for bargaining without impairing the 
protective character of the duties. Were the Government to 
adopt this last point of view, it would in effect be declaring 
that Great Britain was not prepared to make any genuine 
contribution towards the freeing of world trade. 

The Free Trade case against the Agreements is not so easy 
to meet. The argument here is that at the best the Agreements 
are a negligible and inadequate contribution towards the cause 
of world Free Trade, and that, in fact, by including numerous 
quota provisions they add to the existing entanglement of trade 
restrictions and place fresh obstacles in the way of the impending 
World Economic Conference. They have, it is said, the serious 
defect of all bilateral trade agreements that they take account 
only of the direct trade between the two parties to each agree- 
ment, and entirely ignore the important consideration of 

i trade, in which one country sells to another and 
recoups itself by buying from a third. 

The first answer to these criticisms is that the Government 
had to do the best it could, and that any agreement embodying 
some reduction in duties should be to a Free Trader at least a 
move in the right direction. Again, each negotiating country 
had to have regard to such pressing facts as the state of its own 
trade balance, and this really is the answer to the charge that 
Germany’s promised increase in her purchases of British coal is 
judged by the standard of her former purchases, entirely 
inadequate. One glance at Germany’s current trade returns, 
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the state of her gold reserves, and the size of her external 
indebtedness, will show how chary she had to be of promising 
to add to her imports. 

Admittedly there are grave objections to the multiplication 
of import quotas, which in many ways are more vexatious than 
tariffs. Yet the Government has to take account of the changed 
circumstances of to-day, and in particular of the fact that for 
good or evil it stands committed to the organization of the 
marketing of agricultural produce. Clearly the home producer 
cannot be made subject to regulations, while the importation of 
similar commodities is 1 uncontrolled. The argument 
against quotas is really an argument against any attempt to 
enforce controlled production and marketing upon a co- 
operative basis, and should be presented upon those grounds. 

Another point bearing upon quotas is that of the existence 
of numerous Most-Favoured-Nation Treaties, many of which 
are subject to several years’ notice of termination. This would 
widen the scope of a bilateral Trade Agreement consisting 
solely of a reduction of duties far beyond the intentions of the 
signatories, for such a reduction would apply automatically to 
goods coming from all the countries with which Most-Favoured- 
Nation Treaties exist. The truth is that, as the Government 
is beginning to recognize, there is a definite inconsistency 
between bilateral Trade Agreements with particular countries 
and the Most-Favoured- Nation principle, and the quota proposals 
represent a rather clumsy attempt to dodge the latter. In any 
case, So many ways have been found of getting round the Most- 
Favoured-Nation principle, that it has largely become obsolete. 
If the modern trend of commercial policy is to be in the direction 
of special trade agreements, culminating, it is to be hoped, in 
the formation of low tariff groups of nations, there is much to 
be said for bringing the Most-Favoured-Nation system to 
an end. 

There is another idea that possibly lies behind these recent 
Trade Agreements, and that is the desire to form an area of stable 
trade and prices, based upon sterling, in the present welter of 
fluctuating currencies. The conception of a “ sterling area” 
has received a good deal of attention lately, and rather extrava- 
gant hopes have been based on what, it must be confessed, has 
at the moment no more than a nebulous existence. On the 
other hand, however, present American monetary policy makes 
it difficult to rule out the danger of an impending competition 
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in currency depreciation, in which each participant country 
seeks in turn to snatch an elusive advantage for its producers. 
Were so disastrous a race to begin, it would be an inestimable 
advantage to us to have an area, consisting of ourselves, the 
Empire and the leading Scandinavian and South American 
nations, over which there was an assured basis of remunerative 
trade, irrespective of what was happening elsewhere. In this 
connection, too, it must be remembered that the import quota 
is the only sure defence against competition based upon currency 
depreciation. A rapidly falling exchange can, for a time at 
least, beat even the highest tariff. 

It may be added that these Trade Agreements were in no 
way intended as a defence against a depreciating dollar. The 
time-factor alone proves that, for the negotiations were set on 
foot long before there was the slightest sign that the United 
States would depart from gold. Still recent events have added 
to rather than detracted from their value. 

This, however, is a pessimistic view to take, for so far it 
has been assumed that little or nothing will come of the World 
Economic Conference, and that we could not afford to await 
its outcome. Assuming, however, that the course of events at 
the Conference does lead hopefully in the direction of a general 
stabilization of currencies and relaxation of trade restrictions, 
there is no fundamental reason why either these new Agreements 
or the Ottawa Agreements should stand in the way. No 
agreement is immutable, and every agreement can be terminated 
or varied at any time by the mutual consent of the parties to it. 
It is much easier to secure the alteration of a bilateral agree- 
ment with only two signatures, than to change a multilateral 
agreement subscribed to by many parties, each with their own 
particular requirements. 

The proper way, therefore, to regard these Trade Agree- 
ments and, indeed, our whole tariff system, is to say that they 
represent the best the British Government can do to meet the 
difficult circumstances of the day, pending a general settlement 
of the world’s economic problems. Should such a settlement 
require the abrogation or modification of any of these agree- 
ments, then it is earnestly to be hoped that our own Govern- 
ment and the other signatories will be prepared to subordinate 
the smaller benefits deriving from them to the greater good of 
a general freeing of world-trade, and will not allow local 
agreements to pre,udice the achievement of world co-operation. 
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Should, however, the Conference prove abortive, then at least 
these Agreements help to make us a nucleus of sane and ordered 
trade over an area which is by no means negligible in size, 
wealth or productivity. In short, they are a move in the right 
direction pending a successful outcome to the World Economic 
Conference’s labours, and can and should be modified to fit in 
with the results of those labours. If, however, those labours 
prove fruitless, they may be a very valuable insurance. The 
main necessity to-day is to insist that they need not and ought 
not to be allowed to become obstacles in the way of the World 
Economic Conference. 
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Notes of the Month 


The Money Market.—Conditions have remained very easy 
and almost without interest. Money has been freely obtainable 
from outside the clearing banks at 4 and } per cent., and 
discount rates have continued to decline. The banks have been 
ready buyers of short-dated Treasury bills at } per cent. for 
July bills and at ,3, per cent. for earlier dates. Business 
in hot Treasury bills has been very limited, as buyers and sellers 
were not inclined to agree upon rates, but the nominal rate 
eased from # per cent. at the end of April to .%,—;'; per cent. 
(sellers) three weeks later. The abundance of money is well 
illustrated by the fact that when, on May roth, the Bank return 
showed that the Indian loan subscriptions and the transfer of 
funds to France against the French Treasury’s London bank 
credit had, in conjunction with other movements, taken 
£12 millions off the market, loan and discount rates showed 
not the slightest tendency to harden. On May 18th the Bill 
adding a further £200 millions to the Exchange Equalization 
Account received the Royal Assent, and as a result the revenue 
return for May 20th showed the issue of this sum from the 
Exchequer to the Account and an equivalent increase in the 
Floating Debt. Unless and until this new money is used to 
buy foreign exchange in pursuance of the Account’s operations, 
this increase is merely a book-keeping operation and will have 
no effect upon the money market. 

The Foreign Exchanges.—Early in May the market was 
active and nervous. Fears of impending inflation in the 
United States drove the New York rate to over $4.00, and 
the discount on forward dollars also widened. Later in the 
month, covering by bear speculators and a realization that the 
Administration’s new monetary powers would be used in very 

ded fashion brought about an improvement at one time to 
just under $3.90. Since then there has been a reaction to $3.98, 
as the result of the proposed American legislation formally 
abrogating the “gold clause.” Sterling has also been strong 
against the leading continental “free” gold exchanges. Early 
in May it was announced that the French Treasury had arranged 
a £30,000,000 credit with a group of London banks, the rate of 
interest being 2} per cent., and the length of the credit being 
three months, renewable for a further three months at the 
French Treasury’s option. The transfer of the funds drawn 
against this credit helped to maintain the franc, which promptly 
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improved to Frs.83%, but it later relapsed to Frs.85%. It 
may be added that this was a purely banking operation, for 
which official British sanction was not needed, but there is no 
doubt that the British authorities knew of it in advance and 
raised no objection. The rate of interest may appear low, 
but it is very satisfactory to the lenders when contrasted with 
the prevailing rate on British Treasury bills. Considerable 
nervousness has been felt during the month lest Holland and 
Switzerland might be unable to maintain the gold standard. 
Both exchanges on London have been weak and both countries 
have lost gold, most of which has disappeared into private 
hoards. The general uncertainty regarding the European 
political situation, which prevailed up to the date of Herr 
Hitler’s Reichstag speech on May 17th, has brought with it a 
considerable increase in private gold hoarding, and the establish- 
ment of a premium over the franc parity price in the London 
market price of gold is clear evidence of this, for it would pay 
no one to pay the current London high price if they were 
buying gold for re-sale to the Banque de France or any other 
central bank. During May there was little intervention by the 
British control, and exchange rates were left to the free play of 
market forces. To dispel certain doubts that exist, it may be 
added that while no formal agreement exists between the 
gg may of Great Britain, France and the United States 
or the joint control of the exchanges, control operations are 
conducted through the central banks of the countries concerned, 
which for a long time have been accustomed to work in close 
co-operation. 

The Stock Exchange-——The American suspension of the 
gold standard was followed by a heavy depreciation of the 
dollar against other currencies, and by a sharp advance in 
American commodity prices. This stimulated a general rise 
in American “ equity” stock prices, which has spread in 
limited degree to the London Stock Exchange. As a result, 
there has been a definite transfer of interest from the gilt-edged 
market to industrial ordinary shares and to certain specialized 
markets such as that in rubber shares. In consequence, British 
Government securities have weakened, and the trend of their 
prices was not assisted by the international political uncertainty 
prevailing early in the month. Conversely, there has been a 
noticeable improvement in the prices of industrial and rubber 
shares. Home railway stock prices, though higher than earlier 
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in the year, have displayed less Strength, and although oil share 
prices shared in the “ equity” advance early in the month, 
they suffered a sharp set-back on the reduction in the price of 
petrol. Foreign bonds were naturally a weak market. German 
bonds were depressed by the uncertain situation, and also by 
the decision of the German Government to abrogate the gold 
clause in the “‘ Young ”’ loan conditions. It may be added that 
the Bank for International Settlements, who act as trustees for 
the loan, have refused to accept the German Government's 
decision. Gold-mining shares have remained firm and steady 
since their set-back at the time of the American suspension of 
the gold standard, but they have not shared in the recent advance 
in share prices. 

Overseas Trade.—The April trade returns are difficult to 
interpret, for last year Easter fell in March while this year it 
came in April. Thus it was natural that this year’s April returns 
should show a decline compared with those for April, 1932. 
Unfortunately the decline is considerably greater in the case of 
British exports, which fell from £34:8 to £26-4 millions, 
than in imports which only fell from £53-6 to £51-2 millions. 
Imports for April, 1933, may have been swollen slightly by 
forestalments in anticipation of the Russian embargo, whic 
came into force towards the end of the month, but even so there 
has been an increase in our adverse trade balance. It is clear 
that our real need is not so much the restriction of our own 
imports as the restoration of our former overseas markets. 
ee for the first four months of the year are summarized 

elow :— 

















| Increase (+ 

Description. Jan.-Apl., | Jan.-Apl., or +) 

1932 1933 | Decrease (—) 
£ mn. £ mn. | £ mn. 
Total Imports ... ss —_ ~ 247-0 210-1 | -—36°9 
Retained Imports ose ose wen 226-2 194-0 | —32-2 
Raw Material Imports ... ens 62-2 55°33 | — 6:9 
Manufactured Goods Imports. uae 58-3 46-1 | —12-2 
Total a a « — 127-1 116-1 | —11-0 
Coal Expo: i ow ‘<a 10°4 9°8 — 0°6 
Iron and ng Steel Exports .. ose ei 9-7 8-9 — 0-8 
Cotton Exports ... cnt 22°5 21-0 — 1°5 
British Manufactured Goods Exports bee 96-9 89-4 — 7°5 
Re-exports ose ose | 20-8 16-1 | — 47 
Total Exports... ane ia on 147-9 mea | —is7 
Visible Trade Balance ... ts int —99°1 | —77°9 | +212 
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Reviewing our exports for these four months, coal ship- 
ments show a decline of nearly a million tons, while there are 
serious declines in the volume of our exports of iron and steel 
and machinery. Our foreign trade in motor cars, however, 
has definitely improved. Textile exports are also relatively 
more satisfactory for the whole period, but our shipments of 
cotton piece-goods are beginning to fall away in comparison 
with the end of last year. 





*,* To meet the need of readers who wish to file their copies 
of the REvIEw, arrangements have been made for the supply of 
leather-faced cases, bearing the title of the Review and the 
Bank’s crest, and provided with either silk cords or wires for 
binding purposes. These cases can be obtained to hold either 
a single copy or twelve copies of the REvIEw, at a price of 
3s. 6d. or 5s. respectively. Readers who wish to obtain one 
of these cases should apply to The Editor, LLtoyps BANK 
MONTHLY REVIEW, 71 lt Street, London, E.C.3, 
stating their exact meeds and enclosing the necessary 
remittance. 
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Home Reports 


The Industrial Situation 


Most industrial areas report a definite improvement in 
business, though — it is an improvement more in the 
general tone and outlook than in current activity. At the same 
time prices of primary materials are rising, and this should 
strengthen the purchasing power of our export markets and 
also encourage dealers to replenish their stocks of manufactured 
goods. In some trades, indeed, greater confidence is now felt 
in current prices than has been the case for many months, and 
this should stimulate buying and production. The real question 
is how far this general rise in world prices is a consequence of 
the recent depreciation of the dollar and the rapid advance in 
American prices, and here it is advisable to add the warning 
that the American price increase may prove just as temporary 
as ours did in the autumn of 1931, while any further depreciation 
of the New York exchange may neutralize the American rise in 
prices, so far as other countries are concerned. In the meantime 
the international political outlook has lately become more 
hopeful, and this should improve the chances of the coming 
World Economic Conference. If it proves possible there to 
achieve anything in the direction of currency stabilization and 
relaxation of the present obstacles to international trade, it may 
be that the world is already at the turning-point of the depres- 
sion. Still, all that can be said at the moment is that the 
Conference seems likely to meet in a more hopeful atmosphere 
than at one time appeared probable. 





Agriculture 


England and Wales.—Germination of spring-sown corn has 
been good, but the growth of autumn-sown crops was checked 
during the first three weeks of April. During the last week of 
the month, however, there was a noticeable improvement. 
Potato planting was well advanced except where the ground 
was too hard and sowing of mangolds, and sugar beet was 
progressing favourably. Growth in the pastures was poor until 
the last week in the month. Cattle are in good condition and 
milk yields normal. Sheep are doing fairly well. 


Scotland.—Recent rains have greatly stimulated the growth 
of all kinds of vegetation. The grain trade has been a little 
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firmer owing to smaller offerings and for the same reason the 
price of potatoes has moved appreciably in favour of holders, 
notwithstanding heavy imports from abroad, notably from 
Spain. There has been an easier tendency in the live-stock 
markets, fat cattle in particular having been in increased supply. 


Coal 


Hull.—There is a definite improvement in demand, with 
the result that collieries are securing slightly better prices. It is 
hoped that as a result of the Trade Agreements made recently 
the improvement will be maintained. 


Newcastle-upon-T yne.—Best steams are in moderate demand 
for prompt delivery, but a higher price is being asked for forward 
contracts. Smalls are scarce and firm. Best bunkers are steady, 
but ordinary sorts are dull and weak, and gas and coking coals 
show no improvement. Cokes are in excessive supply and easy. 

Sheffield.—Slightly increased activity is apparent in the 
export market. Industrial fuels remained fairly steady with 
rather better enquiry. Gas coal is moving very quietly, and 
household fuels are in poor demand. 


Cardiff —With little fresh business and buyers only 
fulfilling immediate requirements, prices are unchanged. The 
Monmouthshire collieries are better placed for large coal than 
they have been for some weeks, and Cardiff small coals are 
steadier owing to the erratic working of pits. 

Newport.—As compared with March, April shipments 
show declines to France, South America, Spain, and Irish Free 
State, but there were increases to French possessions, Italy, 
Portugal and British possessions. Total shipments, foreign and 
coastwise, showed an improvement in April over March, but 
were not so good as in April, 1932. e€ maintenance of 
minimum prices under the Coal Mines Act continue to have 
an adverse effect on shipments. 

Swansea.—Business in the best brands of anthracite is 
still very active, but inferior classes are quiet. There is not 
much business in large steam coals, but smalls are fairly active. 


East of Scotland.—Coal has met an improved demand on 
both sides of the Forth, due mainly to the prospect of more 
enquiry from the Baltic following on the recent Trade Agree- 
ments. All classes of washed fuels continue firm, especially 
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singles, which are in very short supply. Stocks of large coal are 
accumulating through lack of orders. 


Glasgow.—An improvement in the demand for large coal 
for shipment to foreign countries is reflected in the firmer 
prices quoted by collieries for screened qualities. This firmness 
is confined to the qualities produced in the East of Scotland; 
and in Lanarkshire, where collieries depend upon the home 
demand, round coals are still weak as supplies are plentiful. 
Washed singles and pearls are still firm, partly owing to curtailed 
production and to some extent also to an increased demand for 
export. Foreign enquiry for forward shipment is moderately 
good, and there is a prospect of an increase in business as the 
result of the new Trade Agreements. 


Iron and Steel 


Birmingham.—Trade is very quiet owing to moderate 
demand, but a slight general improvement is reported. Con- 
tinental prices are too high for consideration, and very little 
material is coming in from abroad. 


Sheffield.—Since the beginning of the year there has been 
a steady but persistent tendency for steel production to expand, 
and during May this was well maintained. Home demand is 
steadily strengthening. 

Tees-side.—Conditions are very quiet and all classes of 
business are restricted in volume. Enquiry is not broadening 
out as expected, and hopes of re-starting idle plant are not 
likely to be fulfilled. Consumers are for the most part renewing 
contracts, but new business is difficult to obtain. Prices of 
Cleveland pig-iron now are firmly maintained for home sales, 
but, despite substantial concessions for export, few orders result. 
East-Coast hematite stocks are heavy and still increasing, but 

rices are firmer. The most active section is that of semi- 
ished steel, but there have been rather heavier deliveries of 
rails. The output of finished steel is small. 

Newport.—Inland orders have brought local works rather 
more business, but export demand is poor. Iron ore imports 
have not yet been resumed. 

Swansea.—The tinplate trade is working at 65 to 70 per 
cent. of capacity. There are many more enquiries, and prices 
have risen. There were more tinplates sold during the week 
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ended May 13th than in any previous week since the present 
pool commenced. Steel works are working at 75 per cent. of 
Capacity. 

Glasgow.—So far there are no very definite signs of improve- 
ment in demand, but Home business is showing a tendency to 
broaden out. Makers are encouraged to hope for better 
times owing to the increased prices quoted by continental 
producers and the prospect of a further advance after the 
inauguration of the continental selling syndicates on June 1st. 
In the meantime, continental sellers are not offering freely and 
all indications point to a larger volume of trade being done in 
semi-finished and finished materials by British makers. 
Business is still quiet, especially on export account, and 
production is considerably short of output capacity. 


Engineering 


Birmingham.—Structural engineers are still only moderately 
employed, and trade is very quiet. In the motor trade business 
is well maintained, and pro: +. are improving on the passenger 
and commercial vehicle si Motor cycle manufacturers are 
reasonably busy, and the demand for pedal cycles is still heavy. 


Coventry.—An improved demand for light cars is reported 
and the pedal cycle trade is very active. The electrical engineer- 
ing trade continues fairly well employed on the light side. 


Leeds.—Business generally is not good, but one or two 
satisfactory orders have recently been received. 


Sheffield —The steady improvement is maintained. It has 
spread to practically every section of the tool trade, and applies 
to both home and export trade. 


Wolverhampton.—General engineers are fairly actively 
engaged, and the motor trade is well maintained. 


Glasgow.—Most branches are quiet, but the sugar 
machinery section is well employed in the execution of con- 
tracts for the equipment of works in India. Marine engineers 
are benefiting to some extent from the orders recently placed 
with Clyde shipbuilders, but the improvement is not out- 
standing and some time will elapse before they derive full 
advantage from these orders. 
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Metal and Hardware Trades 


Birmingham.—Slightly better conditions exist in metal 
smallwares and brass and copper strips and the improvement 
is expected to continue. Export trade shows little development. 
The metal markets are active. Prices are rising and a fair volume 
of business has passed. In the tube trade there has been no 
revival in demand from the heavy engineering industry; and, 
with no big buying, business is on the quiet side. Export trade 
is disappointing. 

Sheffield—Conditions in the cutlery and plate trades 
continue to be extremely unsatisfactory, the only section doing 
well being safety razor blades. 

; Wolverhampton.—Trade is fairly good and output is 
improving, but concern is expressed regarding the proposed 
tax on heavy fuel oil. 





Cotton 


Liverpool.—The passage of the Farm Relief Bill and the 
American suspension of the gold standard have induced 
heavy speculative buying, more pronouncedly as yet in that 
country than over here. Prices, however, apart from reflecting 
the rise in dollar values, have been further influenced in the 
upward direction by better trade advices and an improved 
demand for the raw material. The firm undertone noticeable 
has been maintained, despite considerable profit-taking at the 
higher levels. Earlier crop news, a marked shortage of contracts 
and a further advance in the price of silver have been other 
“ bullish ” factors, the cumulative effect of which has been to 
raise the price of all deliveries within trading range of the 6d. 
level. State control of acreage and the determination of the 
American President to raise and maintain the value of agri- 
cultural products have caused commodity buying on a large 
scale, and, as the market views as a probability the fixation of 
minimum price levels, a further advance in values is confidently 
expected. A favourable, if surprising, feature of recently 
published statistics is that world consumption of American 
cotton shows an increase of practically a million bales (January 
to April) on figures ruling last season. This is not without 
significance, particularly as the trade now sees prospects, for 
the first time in four seasons, of a reduced carry-over. 
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statistics for 1932, on the other hand, make dismal reading so 
far as Europe is concerned. They show, inter alia, that 
Japanese exports of cotton cloth in 1932 exceeded 2,000 
million square yards as against shipments of 1,400 million the 
previous year—this at a period when short-time working, or 
almost complete stagnation, was the common order of the day 
in Western textile centres. 


Wool 


Bradford.—Greater activity has developed in the raw 
material section and although prices have advanced there has 
been fairly heavy buying of the finer qualities. There has 
also been a welcome revival in the lower cross-bred sections. 
anaes are experiencing an improvement and the booking 
of a fair amount of business is reported. 

Huddersfield—Raw material values have shown a harden- 
ing tendency. There is a further slight improvement in the 
woollen trade, but there is no apparent change in the fine 
worsted section. The latest export figures are rather higher. 


Hawick.—An advance of about 10 per cent. in the price 
of wool has created a little more enquiry in the Border tweed 
trade, but looms are not yet running to anything like capacity 
and merchants seem unwilling to place orders of any con- 
sequence. Hosiery manufacturers are quiet, and dyers and 
spinners are still short of orders. 


Other Textiles 


Dundee.—There is a greater volume of business passing 
in the jute market, and many orders, particularly for hessians, 
have been placed. Prices have advanced. Enquiry is still active, 
but buyers are unwilling to concede the higher prices asked by 
spinners and manufacturers. 

Dunfermline.—There is no improvement in the Fifeshire 
linen trade, but prospects appear better. The main difficulty 
is for manufacturers to get a price commensurate with the 
cost of production. Export business, especially with America 
is poor. 

Leather and Boots 











Northampton.—There is a better feeling in the trade and 
some manufacturers report a good increase in orders. The 
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settlement reached in the recent labour troubles has had 
a good effect. Business in the leather trade is moderate, with 
prices tending to harden. 


Shipping 

Hull.—With tonnage in ample supply, rates continue low. 

Liverpool.—The general rise in commodity values has had 
little effect on the freight market, where quiet conditions have 
ruled with rates unchanged. A moderate business is passing 
in outward coal chartering, but some diminution of enquiry on 
River Plate account led to an early easing of rates, though 
these have subsequently improved. The exchange situation 
has hampered business from North American waters. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—Rates are unchanged for coasting 
and Baltic destinations, but improved rates have been paid 
for prompt tonnage for the Mediterranean. 


Cardiff.—Freights are steady at recent low levels and there 
is no immediate sign of improvement. 


Newport.—Freights have tended still further downwards. 
The number of laid up ships has been reduced from seventeen 
to thirteen, two of which have been sold. The reduction, how- 
ever, does not oe ye any increased employment. Two lines 
have commenced sailings from Newport to Canada, and the 
ordinary liner services to various parts of the world have been 
well maintained, though shipments have been small. 


East of Scotland.—Less than twenty vessels were on load- 
ing turn at the Forth coaling ports towards the end of May. 
The Leith import trade is very depressed, grain having been 
exceptionally quiet recently. Unless trade with the Baltic 
revives, conditions are not likely to improve at Leith which has 
been badly hit by tariffs. Freights are easy. 

Glasgow.—Demand for tonnage to load coal is still restricted, 
and low rates are being accepted for boats for Baltic destinations, 
The Coasting and Bay trades are inactive, but for tonnage to 
= Mediterranean rates are firm owing to lack of homeward 

usiness. 


Foodstuffs 


Liverpool.—First official estimates of the yield of the U.S. 
winter wheat crop disclosed figures lower than any that have 
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obtained for 29 years. This factor, together with the definite 
adoption of inflationary measures by the U.S., has made for a 
strong market, with values advanced by practically 6d. per cental 
on last month’s figures. The markets of Winnipeg and Chicago 
have, under heavy speculative buying, registered substantial 
= gains, and though “ outsiders "’ have undoutedly contri- 

uted to the increased values recorded on this side, there is 
little doubt that wheat has also been bought in quantity by the 
trade in replenishment of stocks which hitherto have been 
unprofitable to hold. A feature of the market latterly has been 
good-scale purchases by British millers of Australian de- 
scriptions at rising prices. Oriental demand also appears to 
show no sign of abating. Some buying of Plata for Black 
Sea ports adds confirmation to the previously-expressed view 
of grain shortage in Russia. Flour has advanced in unison with 
wheat and local grades are now quoted at 23s. 6d. per sack. 
Maize, which has been selling to consumers at a bare margin of 
profit, has also recovered in value, a fair business, both spot 
and forward, having been done in Plata, largely owing to the 
falling off in Danubian offerings. Owing to the restricted 
quantities of continental bacon available under the quota 
system, prices showed a strong advance; American descrip- 
tions also remained in small supply. Hams were firm at higher 
prices. Lard proved a steady trade with values appreciating. 
Although supplies of butter continue heavy, an increased demand 
is being experienced at the low rates. Business is hampered by 
rumours of restrictions, quotas, etc., and prices generally 
remain at a low level. Supplies of cheese are only equal to the 
consumptive demand, which has been stimulated by cheap 
retail rates. In this market it is probable that _— prices 
will rule in consequence of the repeated requests of the home 
farming industry for a re-adjustment of values. In the canned 
goods section the demand for meats improved without any 
marked change in values. Fruits, as a spot market, were quiet, 
but larger lots are being bought for forward delivery. 


Fishing 

Lowestoft.—In April landings of fish in England and Wales 
by British vessels amounted to 58,146 tons of the value of 
£857,241. This was an increase of 7,339 tons in volume, but 
the aggregate value decreased by £32,467. A considerably 
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increased volume of cod, mostly from Icelandic waters, main- 
tained its value on improved exports prospects. Most other 
fish declined in value. A decrease is shown in the imports 
of foreign fresh fish compared with last year. 


Penzance.—Fishing has been well up to average. Mackerel 
have been somewhat lighter, but individual boats have made 
good catches and prices have been good. Lining has been very 
fair. Weather has not been too good, as continual gales have 
prevented deep sea fishing. 


Scotland.—Supplies have been ample generally as a result 
of the line fishing round the Scottish coast, and prices have 
tended to ease. Some headway is already being made at the 
herring fishing in and around Moray Firth, which is usually 
well under way early in June. 


Other Industries 


Paper-making and Printing.—Export orders have again fallen 
away and the Edinburgh paper making trade is very depressed. 
Short hours are general and mills are doing little more than 
marking time. The slightly better feeling in the printing trade 
continues, commercial as well as book printing having improved. 

Pottery.—The recent increase in the china tariff may benefit 
the manufacturers of the cheaper grades, but locally the duty 
is still considered too low to afford protection against the cheap 
Japanese ware. Trade shows a slight improvement and owing 
to a recovery in export business the larger firms are busier 
than a year ago. 

Timber.—The market is very firm with distinct upward 
tendencies. Deliveries from yards are very heavy, and port 
stocks are getting very depleted, no new arrivals of any magni- 
tude having come forward this season. Demand is improving 
daily, and there is every expectation that demand will exceed 
supply during the whole season. The Russian embargo has 
already made itself felt, and even if the Government were to 
raise this immediately it would be impossible for Russia to shi 
the full quantities contracted for. Swedish and Finni 
exporters have sold over 60 per cent. of their production for 
this season, and are now holding out for better prices. 


Tin-Mining.—Redruth reports that trade is no better, but 
with the price of tin rising, the outlook is more hopeful. 
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Overseas Reports 
Australia 


From the National Bank of Australasia Limited 


The outlook for wool and wheat has been adversely affected 
by the continuance of unseasonably warm, dry weather and by 
the late arrival of the autumn rains, and unless good rainfalls 
soon occur, wheat sowings will be reduced. This deterioration 
in farming and pastoral conditions has in turn reacted upon 
trade in the country districts, and secondary industries have 
also been affected. The rise in world prices has assisted primary 
industries, but a further advance in prices is required to make 
them profitable. Retail trade in the towns has been well 
maintained, with an increased turnover in building materials 
and motor cars. 


Canada 





From the Imperial Bank of Canada 


The American suspension of the gold standard has been 
followed by a sharp advance in Canadian commodity prices and 
by increased activity in industrial securities. Wheat in par- 
ticular has risen nearly to the point where it will begin to yield 
a margin of profit, and the advance has created an improved 
sentiment, particularly in Western Canada, where seeding 
operations are being extended, and where farmers are beginning 
to purchase supplies more freely. The prospect that silver may 
be restored as a subsidiary currency and the advance in base- 
metal prices have assisted mining, and the lumber industry 
hopes to gain fresh business from the British embargo on 
Russian timber. Further price cuts have demoralized the pulp 
and paper industry, and building and construction activity, 
though seasonally better, is still far below normal. In general, 
there has been a marked improvement in business sentiment, 
but notwithstanding the resumption of outside work and the 
reopening of the St. Lawrence there has so far been little actual 
change in the industrial situation. 


India 





Bombay.—Raw cotton prices have advanced in sympathy 
with the upward world trend, but there has been little demand 
aie mills. Japanese imports of piece-goods have 


from the 
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been checked by the greater steadiness of the yen and by the 
prospects of further legislative restriction upon imports, but 
stocks held by Indian mills are very heavy, and so the market 
in piece-goods is very poor, and many mills are closing tem- 
porarily in order to clear their accumulated stocks. 

Calcutta.—The loose jute market ruled firm and dearer 
during April, and the mills were consistent buyers at advancing 
rates. Considerable business in baled jute was done with 
shippers, and speculators have been free buyers of the new crop. 

Rangoon.—Rice and paddy prices improved slightly during 
April, due to a small demand from Hong Kong. Indian markets 
remain very dull, and it is thought that Europe has already 
purchased its requirements for the season. The timber market 
is quiet and unchanged. Demand for hardware remains very 
restricted, as dealers are still unwilling to add to their very 
limited stocks. Indian galvanized corrugated sheets and wire 
nails have now been introduced to the Rangoon market, but it 
remains to be seen how far Indian manufacturers can supply 
Rangoon’s normal requirements. 


Irish Free State 


Good weather conditions prevailed during April, and work 
on the land is well advanced for the time of year. Live-stock 
are in healthy condition. Export trade is no better, but as 
restricted numbers of animals are now on offer, demand at 
certain fairs and markets has become firmer. Prices, however, 
are as yet no better. The external trade of the Free State con- 
tinues to decline. Comparing the year ended March 31st, 1931, 
with that ended March 31st, 1933, imports have fallen from 
£54°4 to £38-5 millions, and exports from £43-°6 to £24-0 
millions. The adverse balance has increased from {10-8 to 
£14°5 millions. The Free State budget, introduced on May 
roth, contained only minor changes, but these include new 
customs duties upon imported fruit, oils and newspapers, and 
a new excise duty of 6s. 8d. per lb. upon home-grown tobacco. 





France 
From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


Foreign trade returns for the first four months of 1933 were 
imports, Frs.10,237 millions; and exports, Frs.6,069 millions. 
Imports for the first four months of 1932 amounted to 
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Frs.10,171 millions and exports to Frs.7,037 millions. The 
adverse visible trade balance has thus increased from Frs.3,134 
to Frs.4,168 millions. The number of registered unemployed 
for May 6th was returned at 305,776, compared with 295,248 
twelve months before. Railway traffic receipts for 1933 up to 
April 22nd showed a decrease of Frs.233 millions compared 
with the corresponding portion of 1932, but for March last they 
averaged Frs.211 millions a week, compared with Frs.206 
millions in February, and Frs.194 millions in January ; while 
March car-loadings averaged 47,600 per day, against 46,300 in 
February and 43,000 in January. March production statistics 
have lately become available. The general index number for 
all industries was 104 (1913= 100), compared with 103 in 
February and 92 in July last. The coal trade is dull, as 
demand for house coal is now down to its summer level, but 
iron and steel prices are firmer, and business more active 
owing to the progress being made with the reconstitution of 
the International Steel Cartel. On the Paris Bourse the course 
of world events has led to a transfer of interest from bonds to 
“ equities,”” with the result that Government securities have 
fallen, and industrial issues are higher. There has been an 
appreciable rise in Suez Canal lines, due mainly to investment 
buying. Gold mining shares have been active, rubber shares 
are slightly better, and bank shares remain firm. 

Bordeaux.—The wine trade remains very quiet. There 
is some demand for old wines, but these are now scarce. 
The weather has been favourable and the vines are in good 
condition. The resin market is firm with a good demand, and 
prices are rising. 

Le Havre.—The rise in raw cotton prices which followed 
the American suspension of the gold standard are regarded as 
— speculative in view of the limited demand from spinners. 
Still, the mills are working at 75 per cent. of capacity and stocks 
of yarn and cloth are low, so that it is hoped that the rise in 

tices will stimulate a sustained buying movement. Demand 
or coffee remains very poor, and the new crop estimate is also 
likely to have a depressing effect upon prices. 

Lille-—In spite of the rising tendency of raw materials, 
prices for flax, cotton and jute yarns are no better. The weavers’ 
strike at Armentiéres is now over, and weavers are now taking 
delivery of orders already placed for flax and cotton yarn, 
although they are not yet placing new orders. At the moment 
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spinners have accumulated stocks in hand, and these must be 
realized before any rise in yarn prices can take place. 
Marseilles.—Business in ground-nuts has been active 
and Pom well maintained. Copra prices are slightly weaker, 
as although April arrivals were only half those for March, 
further heavy arrivals are ected. Olive oil prices have 
advanced appreciably, and trade has been a little more active. 
The season for the extraction of oil is now at an end, so that 
there can be no addition to existing stocks before November. 


Roubaix.—There has been a large turnover in wool tops 
and noils, and prices are firmer. Most combers are now 
working full time and are likely to do so for a month or two. 
After that the outlook is uncertain unless there is a reduction 
in combing rates. Spinners are better employed, but are not 
booked far ahead. Some new orders have been received by 
weavers, and the outlook is a little better, but buyers are still 
reluctant to pay current prices. 


Belgium 
From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


Antwerp.—Markets are quiet and buyers not much 
in evidence. Cotton and rubber prices are steady, but the grain 
trade has been more active at higher prices. At the second 
quarterly ivory sale on May 2nd only 27 tons of the 67 tons on 
offer were disposed of. Good quality ivory sold at 5 to 10 per 
cent. below the price ruling at the previous sale. On the 
Bourse there has been a good demand for industrial shares. 


Brussels.—Business in house coal has been better, but 
demand for industrial coal is very limited, and stocks continue 
to accumulate. In the iron and steel trades, the reconstitution 
of the steel cartel has definitely changed the outlook for the 
better. At the moment makers are not pressing sales as they 
hope that prices will improve. In the glass industry, export 
trade is severely restricted by exchange instability, and although 
production has been reduced, it is still slightly in excess of 
current demand. 


Germany 
The outlook in the steel industry is a little better, as con- 
tinental prices for steel bars have nearly recovered to the point 
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where German exporters can again compete. Coal production 
improved slowly during April and early May, from 221,500 
tons for the week ended April 8th, to 250,300 tons for the week 
ended May 6th. Over the same period car-loadings also im- 
proved from 102,000 to 104,800. Unemployment has continued 
its slow decline, the figure for April 30th being 5,335,000 
against 5,598,000 the month before. Wholesale commodity 
— remained very steady at 10 per cent. below their pre-war 
evel until the middle of May, when the index number rose by 
one point. April exports were Rm.382 millions against 
Rm.426 millions in March and Rm.481 millions in April last 
year, April imports were Rm.321 millions, against Rm.362 
millions in March and Rm.427 millions in April last year. 
There has been a further reduction in the Reichsbank’s gold 
stocks from Rm.421 millions on April 15th to Rm.385 millions 
on May 15th. 


Holland 


According to the company reports which are now being 
published, 1932 did not prove too bad a year for the wireless 
and electric bulb industry, but textile manufacturers found it a 
difficult period, while collieries had to reduce their output. 
Unemployment has decreased during the past year, and as it is 
known that the larger undertakings have reduced their staffs, 
either because of the trade depression or as the result of 
rationalization and mechanization, it is assumed that more 
workers are now being employed by the smaller firms which 
do not publish their results. Recent reports from the Dutch 
East Indies have become more encouraging. Sugar-growing 
is still unremunerative, but a number of rubber companies 
can now earn a small profit, so that there has evidently been 
a considerable reduction in costs. The increase in the Neder- 
landsche Bank’s discount rate from 2} to 3} per cent. on May 
roth has had a reassuring effect, for it shows that the Govern- 
ment intends to maintain the gold standard. 


Norway 
The Central Bureau of Statistics has issued an estimate of 


Norway's balance of payments for 1931 and 1932. On the 
income side, exports realized Kr.466 millions fa 1931 and 


Kr.567 millions in 1932, while gross freight receipts came to 

















Kr.364 millions in 1931 and Kr.350 millions in 1932. Including 
numerous minor items, gross income totalled Kr.1,058 millions 
in 1931 and Kr.1,o11 millions in 1932. On the expenditure 
side imports cost Kr.861 millions in 1931 and Kr.689 millions 
in 1932; foreign expenses of Norwegian shipping, Kr.184 
millions in 1931 and Kr.170 millions in 1932; and interest 
and dividends upon foreign capital, Kr.87 millions and Kr.102 
millions. Again including minor items, total expenditure came 
to Kr.1,164 millions in 1931 and Kr.982 millions in 1932. 
Norway has thus turned an adverse balance of Kr.106 millions 
into a favourable balance of Kr.29 millions. The trade returns 
for the first quarter of 1933 record a further decline in the 
adverse visible trade balance. 


Sweden 


With the opening of the shipping season there has been 
a noticeable expansion in Swedish exports, in particular in those 
of paper pulp. Timber sales are also improving, not only because 
of the British embargo upon Russian goods, but as a result of 
heavier forward continental purchases. Sales for 1933 up to 
the middle of May amount to 410,000 standards, against only 
270,000 standards a year ago. The United States has been a 
heavy buyer of paper pulp, but the depreciation of the dollar 
is having an unsettling e ect. The general tone of the paper 
trade is firmer, and the reductions under the new Trade Agree- 
ment in the British import duties on wrapping paper, with the 
undertaking that newsprint shall remain on the free list, are 
greatly welcomed. On the whole, there is a better feeling of 
confidence in Swedish business, and an improvement in trading 
results is reported from various quarters, 


Denmark 


The contract between the Danish State Railways and 
Messrs. Dorman Long & Co. for the new Zealand-Falster 
railway bridge has now been signed, and a works 
are beginning at once. The bridge should be open for use in 
43 years. To finance its construction a loan of £1,000,000 
was floated in London, in 4} per cent. bonds. Unemploy- 
ment continues to decrease, the figure for May 12th being 
114296 ainst one of 155,490 in the middle of April and a 

Ge e of about 200,000 in the winter. Eggs and 
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bacon prices have risen during the past month, but butter is 
slightly cheaper. March imports were Kr.106-4 millions 
against Kr.104°4 millions in March, 1932, but exports have 
improved from Kr.89-8 to Kr.107-1 millions. The new legis- 
lation passed as the result of the co-operation between the 
Agricultural and Socialist Parties has resulted in an estimated 
budget deficit of Kr.71 millions. Part of this is to be met out 
of increased taxation, but the remainder of the deficit has been 
left over to be dealt with later in the year. 


Switzerland 


From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


Export industries show increased activity, notably watches, 
cheese-making, and raw aluminium. There has been a decline, 
however, in exports of boots and shoes, machinery, woollen 
goods, chemi and dyes. Industrial conditions are mainly 
unchanged. The stock markets are more active, with some 
recession in Swiss Federal Bonds and more dealings in shares. 
Recent gold withdrawals have not been sufficient to affect the 
monetary position of the country. 





Spain 
The issue of 300 million pesetas 5 per cent. Treasury Bonds 
was heavily oversubscribed and allotments are expected to be 
on a 20 per cent. basis. An issue is now being made by the 
provincial authorities of 37} million pesetas 6 per cent. bonds 
redeemable in 25 years, the proceeds of which will be used for 
road construction. The responsibility for the highways of Spain 
has been delegated by the Republican Government to the 
rovincial authorities who utilize the sums provided annually 
in the Budget to cover interest and amortization on issues of 
long term bonds. The situation in the orange-growing industry 
is becoming very acute owing to trade restrictions in the 
European markets and the competition of Italian and Palestine 
fruit. The export of oranges has fallen from 258 million gold 
pesetas in 1928 to 173 million gold pesetas in 1932. Large 
quantities of fruit are still unpicked, and measures for the relief 
of the industry are being debated by the Government. 
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Morocco 
From the Bank of British West Africa Limited 


Rainfall has been ample and well distributed. Both 
cereals and live-stock appear in good condition, and the crop 
outlook is hopeful. Business conditions, however, have shown 
little improvement during the past month, though it is thought 
that it is only the prevailing uncertainty regarding the prices 
likely to be obtained for the crops which is holding up trade. 
Wheat growers are disturbed by the opposition in France to 
the increase in the duty-free quota, but reports of a possible 
short wheat crop in France give hopes of a settlement of this 
long-standing question in Morocco’s favour. 


The United States 


Following the suspension of the gold standard, which was a 
deliberate act by the Administration, the Farm Relief Bill has 
been passed, giving the President power (a) to reduce the 
official gold content of the dollar by as much as 50 per cent. ; 
(b) to direct the Federal Reserve Banks to acquire in the open 
market Government and other securities up to a limit of $3,000 
millions, with a corresponding increase in credit ; and (c) to 
authorize the issue of legal tender currency up to $3,000 millions. 
It remains to be seen how far these powers will be made use of, 
but it may be pointed out that while since the March banking 
holidays the Federal Reserve Banks’ gold stocks have been 
increasing and their issue of Federal Reserve notes has been 
decreasing, the issue of Federal Reserve Bank notes has only 
been raised from $3 to $62 millions. The distinction betweena 
Federal Reserve note and Federal Reserve Bank note is that the 
former requires a 40 per cent. gold backing and the latter only 
a 5 per cent. gold backing, so that the relatively small 
issue of the latter shows that only a very moderate amount 
of currency inflation has already taken place. The depreciation 
of the dollar and the possibility of inflation has led to sharp 
advances in commodity prices accompanied by some increase 
in business activity. In the iron industry the number of furnaces 
in blast increased during April from 38 to 48, while steel 
production, which at the end of March was only 14 per cent. of 
Capacity, is now 36 per cent. of capacity. Rubber prices are 
higher, and motor tyre prices have been advanced by 3} to 7 per 
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cent. There has been a good export demand for copper, and 
prices are higher, while the previous suggestions of an organized 
closure of American mines in order to realize outstanding stocks 
of —— have now disappeared. Cotton prices are higher and 
there been active trading in futures. Reports from the 
South say that hundreds of acres of abandoned wheat land will 
be planted with cotton, and in Texas there are estimates of a 
20 to 30 per cent. increase in acreage. Sales of fertilizers in the 
nine cotton States are 20 per cent. greater than in the early 19 
season. On the other hand, weather has been unfavourable, 
ss year’s growth is about a fortnight behind its normal 
condition. 


Japan 

April imports were Y.157 millions, against Y.185 millions 
in March and Y.141 millions in April, 1932. Exports for April 
were Y.133 millions, against Y.144 millions in March and Y.92 
millions in April, 1932. The world rise in commodity prices 
has had a good effect upon Japanese markets, which are firm 
in spite of a moderate — of the yen against the 
American dollar. Raw silk sales and exports to the United 
States have expanded, and cotton yarn  npanenge-im in April, 
at 257,510 bales, constituted a new record for any single month, 


the previous record being 256,595 bales for December, 1929. 
Yarn prices are higher. Anxiety is felt at the abrogation of 
the Indo-Japanese Commercial Treaty, and at the increase in 


the British import duty upon rubber shoes. 




















Banking 


1. BANK OF ENGLAND 


Statistics 








Date. 


Issue Department. 


Banking Department. 





| Notes in 
Gold. | circulation. 


Discounts 


&Advances. 





1932. 
May 25... 


1933. 
May 10... 
May 17... 
May 24... 


| £mn. 


£ mn. 
125-0 354-2 


186-0 373-5 
186-0 372°5 
186-0 | 370-6 


.. | 186-0 | 369-9 














2. TEN CLEARING BANKS 














| De- | Accept- 
posits. | ances. 
| £mn. | £mn. 
- || 1,680-5 | 98-1 
1,898-4| 83-3 
1,983-1| 89-4 
1,982:8 | 91-3 
| 1,956-7 96-0 
/1,925-1 95-8 
1,930°4 94-2 


tern 
m3 


OHA £06 we 
to bn 


Seoh Sk 
~ 


ft 0) do 
WNW 


| Ad- 
| | vances. 
‘| 
mn. | " £ mn. 
40-1 881-0 
91-2 | | 185-1 
407-9 | 173-4 
431-2 | 764-4 
385-5 765-6 
48-1 766-2 
37-8 763-6 





* Includes balances with other banks and cheques in course of collection. 


3. LLOYDS BANK, RATIO OF CURRENT ACCOUNT CREDIT 


BALANCES TO TOTAL DEPOSITS 








Year. | Ratio. 
1902 | 58-2 
1914 | 49-9 
1919 60-7 
1920 56-7 
1921 50-7 
1926 | 48-6 
1927 47-4 
1928 46-4 
1929 | 45-2 
1930 | 44-7 
1931 45-4 
1932 | 45-4 





Morth. 


January ... 
February ... 
March 

April 





Fr 
8 


{_a951._[ 1932. 


— 
3° | 
$ 


* © 
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Money, Exchanges and Public Finance 





1932. ~=—*|| 


London 
on 


New York ... | 
Montreal “+ || 
Paris ... eve |] 
Berlin... a 
Amsterdam ... | 
Brussels ‘a | 


ere | 


Bombay - 
Hong Kong ... 


LONDON AND NEW YORK MONEY RATES 



























































LONDON. | New Yor. 
| 
I 90 Days’ 
Bank 3 Months’; Day-to- _Re- eligible Call 
Rate. discount day discount | Bank ac- | Money. 
Rate. Loans. Rate. ceptances. 
Per cent. || Per cent. | Per cent. || Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
2 | 11h '. s 1 + 
2 | at }-1 3 ' 1 
2 | to i—1 3 1 
2 } 4 1 | 3 i 1 
2 | g—4# | il | 3 1 
2. FOREIGN: EXCHANGES _ 
| 1932. 1933. 
Par. I} ~——— || ———— - 
| May 25 || May3 | May10| May17 | May 24 
$4866 3-68} 3-91, 3-939) 3-91 | 3-925 
$4-866 | 4-225 4-465 4:-48}| 4-49 4-48 
| Fr. 124-21 | 939 855 855 =| 86 =O| «86 
Mk. 2043 | 15-57) 1444. 14-374 | 14-40 | 1433 
Fl. 12-11 | 9-09) || 8-33 | 839 | 8-43 | 8-404 
Bel. 35 | 2634 24-00 | 24-223 | 24-344 | 24-30 
Li. 92-46 || 71} Aig 64 6435 €Ste 
Fr. 25-22) || 18°82$ || 17-31g! 17-46 | 17-553| 17-54 
Kr. 18-16 | 194] 193 | 19-35 | 19-45 | 19-47% 
Pras. 25-22} || 4444 393, | 39% 395 39 
Sch. 34-58} || 364* 32* =| 31, 314* 31 
Kr. 164-25 || 124 1123 =| «1134 113} 1133 
47-624.) 3533 42t | 41it 4lit 413t 
5-89d.|) 441 4it at 4gt 43t 
Pes. 40 | 60-75} 64-50¢ | 55- 55-65¢ | 55-45¢ 
18d. | 17 18,, 18 184, | 18% 
—d. | 15 16 ie" | 16h =| «(163 
—d. || 2045 15 14; | 14% | 14 


Shanghai i 





* Nominal. 1 Official rate. ~ Rate : Rate in Leadon. § Per tae; this year's rates represent pence per dollar. 
3. PUBLIC ——— AND EXPENDITURE 


Revenue. 


} 

Income Tax 

Surtax 

Estate Duties 

Stamps ... 

Customs... 

Excise 

Tax Revenue... | 

Non-Tax Revenue | 

Ordinary Revenue 

Self-Balancing ' 
Revenue | 








° To 
May 20 Maya Expenditure. | May 20 | May 21 
1932. | "1983. | 198 
£mn. | £mn. £mn. | £ mn. 
14-6 16-1 Nat. Debt Service ... 36-7 45-3 
4-4 4-7 | Northern Ireland Payments... 05 0-4 
9-0 10-6 | Other Cons. Fund ee. 0-3 | O-3 
1-4 0-7 | Supply Services oa -| 55°5 | 55-7 
23-4 21-6 | Ordinary Expenditure a 92:9 | 101-8 
16-5 18-2 | Sinking Fund — | 38 
i ye Self- -Balancing Expenditure .. “| 92 | 9-4 
‘ 5 | | 
77°8 79-1 
92 | 9-4 | | 
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i 1. PRODUCTION hy 
Date. | Coal.* Pig-Iron. Steel. 
1932. | Tons mn. Tons thou. Tons thou. 
April nn ww 4-1 317 433 
November . 4-3 | 268 474 
December ove | 4-3 284 430 
1933. 
anuary ... eee ! 4-4 287 444 
ebruary ... | 4-6 271 483 
March .... of 4-5 332 578 
April : ! 3-9 325 513 
* Average weekly figures for month. _ 
2. IMPORTS 
Date. | Food. Materials Goods, | Total. 
1932, £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
April ae 27-5 13-4 11-8 53°65 
ovember... 34-4 13-7 13-2 61-6 
December ..... one 32-1 15-6 12-7 60-6 
1933. 
anuary ae 27-2 15-1 11-5 54-1 
ebruary | 25-2 13-2 10-5 49-1 
March ... i} 29-2 14-1 12-8 56-3 
April | 26-4 | 13-0 11-4 51-2 
3. EXPORTS aa 
Raw Manufactured 
Date. | Food. Materials. Goods. | Total. 
1932. £ mn. £& mn. £ mn, £ mn. 
April ... eee 2-9 4-0 26-8 34-8 
November... 3-2 4-1 22-5 31-1 
Doomber, 2-8 3-9 23-6 | 32-4 
anuary 2-5 3-8 22-1 29-2 
ebruary } 2-3 3-4 21-4 27-9 
March ... 2-3 3-8 25-4 32-6 
April ... 1-9 3-1 20-5 26-4 
4. UNEMPLOYMENT _ 
l l 
Date. 1927. 1928. | 1929. 1930, 1931, 1932. | 1933. 
a —_ eo — , 
End of— || Per cent. Per cent.! Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 
anuary . || 12-0 10-7 12-2 12-6 21-5 22-4 23-1 
ebruary ... | 10-9 | 10-4 | 12-2 | 13-1 | 21-7 | 22-0 | 22-8 
March ... ... || 9°8 | 9-5 | 10-1 | 14-0 | 21-5 | 20-8 | 22-0 
April .. . | 94 | 95 | 9-9 | 14-6 | 20-9 | 21-4 | 21-4 
May .. | 87 | 98 | 9-9 15-3 20-8 22-1 
une. 8-8 | 10:7 | 98 15-4 21-8 22-3 
uly - 92/;116); 99 16-7 22-6 22-9 
August .. 9-3 | 11-6 | 10-1 | 17-1 | 22-7 | 23-1 
September 9-3 | 11-4 | 10-0 17-6 23-2 22-9 
October 9-5 | 11-8 10-4 18-7 21-9 21-9 
November 9-9 12-1 11-0 19-1 21-4 22-2 
December | 9-8 11-2 11-1 20-2 20-9 21-7 








Percentage of Insured Workers. 
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Prices 
1, 


WHOLESALE PRICES (average for month) 





Date. 


Index Number (Sept. 16th, 1931=100). 





France. 


Italy. 


| Germany. 





1932, 
April ... a 
November 
December . 
1933 
anuary 
ebruary 
March... 

April ... 


| U.K. 
| 
: 


© 
a 


eee 





May, lst week 

May, 2nd week 
May, 3rd week 
May, 4th week 





Sources : U.K., 


SISh)/ SESF S88 
“IONO | OWOWO" OL 


| $88) 8888 88 
HOO| OWOR HAS 





a, DG 


RBRB| R3BS 





S2ee|feeR eee 
OCOMmwo~ | WwAIO-7 ONA 





“Financial Times ” ; 


U.S.A., Irving Fisher; 


‘F rance, Statistique 


Generale ; Italy, Italian Chamber of Commerce; Germany, Statistische Reichsamt. 


2. RETAIL PRICES (end 


of month) 





Food. 


Rent 
(including 
tates). 


Clothing. 





Fuel 
and 
Light. 


Other 
items 
included. 


All 
_ items 





19 
15 
14 


53-54 


55 
55 


55 
55 
| 55 


| 
| 
| 


| 


70-75 


70-75 
70-75 


70-75 
70-75 
70-75 
65-70 


75 


70 
70-75 
70-75 
70-75 
70-75 
70-75 





~The figures represent the percentage increase above July, 1914, which is equal to 100. 
3. COMMODITY PRICES (average for month) 





Cotton 
American 


Middling. 


Wool, 
64's 


tops avge. 


Pig-Iron, 
Cleveland 
No. 3. 


Tin, 
Standard 
Cash. 


Rubber, 
Plantation 
Sheet. 





per |b. 
d. 
4-92 
5: “48 





2k 
224 
223 


23 
22 
212 





228 





per ton. 
£ 
10935 


1533 
14 


145 

149 
49 fs 

158 





per lb. 
d. 
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WHEN TRAVELLING, a 
Lloyds Bank Letter of 
Credit or book of Travel- 
lers Cheques provides a 
safeand convenient method 
of carrying money. They 
are issued at any Branch 
and are readily cashed in 


all parts of the World. 








Customers can also obtain 
their passports and visas 
through their own Branch. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 
71 LOMBARD STREET 
LONDON, E.C.3 





